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appearance of their returning to those principles which I had always 
imagined to be almost innate in them — in this state a few persons 
were shaken by the XYZ duperies, you saw the effect of it in our last 
Congressional representation chosen under their influence ; this experi- 
ment on their credulity is now seen into, and our next representation 
will be as republican as it has heretofore been. On the whole we hope 
that by a part of the Union having held on the principles of the consti- 
tution time has been given to the states to recover from the temporary 
phrenzy into which they had been decoyed, to rally round the consti- 
tution & to rescue it from the destruction with which it had been 
threatened even at their own hands. I see copied from the American 
Mercury two n°." of a paper signed Don Quixot, most excellently 
adapted to introduce the real truth to the minds even of the most 
prejudiced. 

I would with great pleasure have written the letter you desire on 
behalf of your friend ; but there are existing circumstances which 
render a letter from me to that magistrate as improper as it would be 
unavailing. 

I shall be happy on some more fortunate occasion to prove to you 
my desire of serving your wishes. 

I sometime ago recieved a letter from a Mr. McGregory of Derby in 
your state, it is written with such a degree of good sense & appearence 
of candor as entitles it to an answer, yet the writer being entirely 
unknown to me, and the stratagems of the times very multifarious, I 
have thought it best to avail myself of your friendship & enclose the 
answer to you, you will see it's nature, if you find from the character 
of the person to whom it is addressed that no improper use would 
probably be made of it, be so good as to seal & send it, otherwise sup- 
press it. 

How will the vote of your State & E. I. be as to A. & P. 

I am with great & sincere esteem Dear Sir, 

Your friend & servt 

Th. Jefferson. 
Address, — Gideon Granger, esq. 
Suffield, 

Connecticut. 



AUGUST MEETING, 1871. 

A stated meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 
15th instant, instead of Thursday the 10th, the regular time 
of meeting, — being the one hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of Sir Walter Scott, formerly an Honorary Member. 

The President, the Hon. Robert C. Wintheop, was in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the last meeting. 
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The Librarian read his list of donors to the Library for the 
month. 

A request from our associate, Mr. Sibley, for leave to make 
extracts from the MSS. of the Rev. Michael Wiggles-worth, was 
granted. 

Messrs. A. A. Lawrence, Saltonstall, and ¥m. Amory were 
added to the Committee on the Society's Building. 

The Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., was elected a 
Corresponding Member. 

David Masson, A. M., of Edinburgh, author of the new Life 
of Milton, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

A request from Col. J. Bancroft Davis, of the U. S. State 
Department, for a loan of a printed lecture of the late William 
Sturgis, relating to the North-western Boundary, was granted. 

The President then spoke as follows : — 

You have not failed to remark, gentlemen, that the centen- 
nial anniversary of the birthday of Walter Scott, which occurs 
to-day, has been thought worthy of distinguished commemora- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic ; and some of you may have 
observed, in examining the roll of our Corresponding and Hon- 
orary Members, which has just been prefixed to the new volume 
of our printed Collections, that Sir Walter's name was added to 
that roll on the 3d of January, 1822. 

I know not whether our corresponding secretary of that day 
— the Rev. Dr. Holmes — was as careful in filing his official 
papers as his successors have been in later years. But it would 
be most interesting to see the letter, if there was one, in which 
Scott acknowledged and accepted the election. We could 
hardly have a more precious autograph. One would like to 
know how far the great poet and novelist appreciated such a 
tribute from a land with whose political condition he had but 
little sympathy, and of whose literary advancement he could 
then have formed no very exalted estimate. We should cer- 
tainly be curious to hear, if it were still possible, precisely what 
was said at Abbotsford when our certificate of membership 
reached there, so long ago ; and to learn whether it were 
thrown aside with indifference as of little account, or carefully 
treasured up among the welcome muniments of a world-wide 
fame. It must have borne the attest of a Lowell as well as of 
a Holmes ; but another generation was to pass away, and Scott 
himself to pass away with it, before either of those names, 
venerable as they both were at home, was to be associated with 
such distinction, in song or in story, as in our own day has given 
them a significance and a known value in lands beyond the sea. 
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Some of our young Americans of the highest promise, and 
who have long since fulfilled that promise and gone to their 
rest, had, however, already enjoyed the personal acquaintance 
of " the mighty minstrel of the North," as he was then called, 
and had given him some impression of American culture and 
American character. As early as 1817 Washington Irving had 
spent several delightful days with him ; had sauntered with 
him up the haunted glen of old Thomas the Rhymer ; had 
nestled under his plaid as a shelter from the rain, and had 
gathered in that rich store of reminiscences which lends such a 
charm to the sketch of Abbotsford in the " Crayon Miscellany." 

Indeed, Irving had evidently found his way to Scott's heart, 
by his exquisite humor, as early as 1813 ; before even " Wav- 
erley " had witched the world, and while Sir Walter was only 
famous as a poet. The facsimile of a letter is on our own files, 
which is full of interest in its relations both to its writer and 
its subject, and which I cannot forbear from reading in this 
connection. It is addressed to the late Henry Brevoort of New 
York, the intimate friend of Irving, who had sent a copy of 
" Knickerbocker " to Scott, who replied as follows : — 

My deak Sir, — I beg you to accept my best thanks for the un- 
common degree of entertainment which I have received from the most 
excellently jocose history of New York. I am sensible that, as a 
stranger to American parties and politics, I must lose much of the con- 
cealed satire of the piece ; but I must own that, looking at the simple 
and obvious meaning only, I have never read any thing so closely re- 
sembling the style of Dean Swift as the Annals of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. I have been employed these few evenings in reading them 
aloud to Mrs. S. and two ladies who are our guests, and our sides have 
been absolutely sore with laughing. I think too there are passages 
which indicate that the author possesses powers of a different kind, and 
has some touches which remind me much of Sterne. I beg you will 
have the kindness to let me know when Mr. Irving takes pen in hand 
again, for assuredly I shall expect a very great treat, which I may 
chance never to hear of but through your kindness. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble serv't, 

Walter Scott 

No American author, certainly, has ever won a more envi- 
able compliment than the one contained in this letter, dated 
" Abbotsford, 23 April, 1813," and postmarked " Melrose." 
What a picture for Sunnyside might have been made out of the 
scene which it describes, by Leslie, or Wilkie, or Stuart New- 
ton ! — Scott, surrounded by his wife and guests, reading Irving 
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aloud night after night, comparing his style alternately to those 
of Swift and of Sferne, laughing over his humor till his sides 
were sore, and looking eagerly forward to more works from the 
same hand, as a treat of which he was loath to be deprived. 

But Irving was not the only eminent American who had 
become known to Sir Walter before 1822. Our lamented 
associates, Edward Everett in 1818, and George Ticknor in 
1819, had been partakers of his hospitality both in Edinburgh 
and at Abbotsford ; and they have both contributed to Dr. Alli- 
bone's Dictionary of Authors most interesting accounts of their 
respective visits. It was perhaps at their suggestion that 
Scott's name was placed on our honorary roll. 

But, however that may have been, we shall all agree that no 
worthier or nobler name has ever adorned it. In 1822, Scott 
was in the full enjoyment of his fame. No cloud had yet over- 
shadowed his faculties or his fortunes. " Kenilworth " and the 
" Pirate " had just succeeded to " Ivanhoe," the " Monastery," 
and the " Abbot," in that marvellous series of historical 
romances which so absorbed and electrified the reading world 
for nearly twenty years. It may well be doubted whether so 
prolific and so magnetic a brain had existed since that of 
Shakespeare ; or one which poured forth purer, richer, or 
more varied streams of entertainment and instruction for the 
delight and wonder of mankind. 

It is possible that, in his modest estimate of his own powers, 
and in his ever-generous appreciation of the productions of 
others, he himself, had he lived till now, would have said of 
Dickens, or of Thackeray, in connection with his own novels, 
what he did say of Byron in regard to his own poems : " He 
beat me out of the field in the description of the strong passions, 
and in deep-seated knowledge of the human heart ; and so I 
gave up poetry for the time." Indeed, he actually expressed 
something of the same sort in his diary, on the death of Jane 
Austen, when he observed that " Edgeworth, Perrier, and Aus- 
ten, had all given portraits of real society far superior to any 
thing vain man had produced of a like nature ; " adding, in his 
most characteristic vein, this special tribute to Miss Austen : 
" That young lady had a talent for describing the involvements, 
feelings, and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the 
most wonderful I have ever met with. The big bow-wow I can 
do myself like any one going ; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders commonplace things and characters interesting, from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to me." 

How much stronger he would have made this admission had 
he lived to read " David Copperfield " or " The Newcomes" ! 
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We are hardly disposed to allow that any faculty was, as he 
3ays, " denied to him ; " but it is certain that he seldom or 
never attempted to deal with the incidents of the " ordinary 
life," or the characters of the " real society," around him. 
His genius found a different sphere for its display. He was 
eminently an antiquarian ; almost an archaeologist ; with a 
profound reverence for the past; with an intense relish for 
historical research ; and with an attachment as patriotic and as 
passionate as that of Burns to the local traditions, the local 
tales and ballads, the local superstitions and scenery of his 
native land. These furnished the staple of his poetry and 
prose alike, and supplied both warp and woof for his magic 
embroidery. He sacrificed little to what in these days would 
be called the sentimental or the sensational. He certainly 
never pandered to licentiousness, sensuality, or scepticism. It 
was no flattery, when a venerable bishop of the church he loved 
told him at a banquet, of which he divided the honors with the 
Duke of Wellington, that " he could reflect upon the labors of 
a long literary life, with the consciousness that every thing he 
had written tended to the practice of virtue, and to the improve- 
ment of the human race." It was no self-delusion, when, at 
the very close of that life, he said of himself: " I have been 
perhaps the most voluminous author of the day ; and it is a 
comfort to me to think that I have tried to unsettle no man's 
faith, to corrupt no man's principle." Let us all thank God 
for that record, and still more for the fact which it so justly 
embodies. 

It were doing but half justice to the memory of Sir Walter, 
more particularly in connection with his membership of a 
society like this, if allusion were only made to his poems and 
novels. We cannot forget how much both biography and his- 
tory were indebted to him for those three quarto volumes of the 
Sadler State Papers, in 1809; for those thirteen ponderous 
tomes of Somers' Tracts, in 1812 ; for his "Border Antiquities 
of England and Scotland ; " for those grand editions of Dry- 
den and Swift ; for those charming Lives and Memoirs of the 
British Novelists ; for that elaborate and masterly treatment of 
a great period of French history in the Life of the First Na- 
poleon ; for those delightful sketches of French, and more 
especially of Scotch history, in the " Tales of a Grandfather ; " 
and for that continuous stream of brilliant criticism which he 
contributed to the periodical reviews of his day. 

Nor must we forget that all this, gigantic literary labor was 
performed in the intervals of an exacting professional career, 
and of a social life full of obligations and distractions ; per- 
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formed so quietly and almost invisibly that hardly any one, 
save an occasional copyist or a publisher, knew what he was 
doing, or when he had time for doing any thing. And yet it 
was no exaggeration in Irving to say of him, that " his works 
have incorporated themselves with the thoughts and concerns 
of the whole civilized world, and have had a controlling influ- 
ence over the age in which he lived." Nor can I help thinking 
that if Dickens and Thackeray could have lived, as we all might 
have hoped that they would live, to take the lead in this cen- 
tennial commemoration of their illustrious exemplar, and had 
been called on, as experts, to say what were the two names 
which, upon the whole, had exercised the greatest and best, the 
most pervading and most permanent influence upon English 
literature, down even to the day of their own lamented deaths, 
they would have agreed in suggesting that the same initial 
letters would indicate them both ; and would have concurred 
in assigning to Walter Scott, in that line of literature to which 
both belong, the place most nearly approaching — at however 
wide an interval — to William Shakespeare. For no one else, 
I think, — unless perchance for one of themselves, — would 
such an approximation be claimed ; but it will be for posterity, 
when their centennials shall come round, and when contem- 
porary opinions shall have been set aside or confirmed by 
maturer judgments, to pronounce upon their titles to pre-emi- 
nence. " Commenta opinionurn delet dies; naturce (or, as we 
may imagine Cicero saying in such a connection as this, 
humani generis, orbisque totius) judicia confirmat." 

I may not conclude, gentlemen, without reminding you, that 
by the favor of our ever-honored benefactor, the late Mr. Dowse, 
who had a most enthusiastic admiration for Scott, this noble 
library came to us accompanied by one of Chantrey's original 
marble busts of Sir Walter, which we can hardly prize too 
highly. Lockhart, in his admirable biography, tells us that " it 
was during his visit to London (in 1820) that Scott sat to 
Chantrey for the bust which alone preserves for posterity the 
cast of expression most fondly remembered by all who ever 
mingled in his domestic life." The final touches to the first 
marble copy were given during the following year, when Sir 
Walter had come to London to attend the coronation of George 
IV., and that original marble is now at Abbotsford. But the 
one which we possess, and which is the mute but well-nigh 
conscious witness of our homage to-day, is hardly less precious. 

We have, too, before us — kindly contributed by their own- 
ers to lend additional interest to this occasion — the beautiful 
portrait of Scott, painted by Leslie for our lamented associate, 
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Mr. Ticknor, and another excellent head painted by Stuart 
Newton for the late Mr. Samuel Williams. 

I leave it to others to call your attention more particularly to 
these interesting pictures, and I hasten to make way for them 
by offering, with the sanction of the Standing Committee of the 
Society, the following resolutions : — 

Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical Society, that, in view of 
the centennial celebration of the birthday of Walter Scott, on this 15th 
of August, 1871, we cannot forget that our predecessors, almost fifty 
years since, adorned our honorary roll with his name, and thus trans- 
mitted to us a peculiar privilege, if not a peculiar obligation, to unite in 
doing homage to his memory. 

Resolved, That we look back with admiration and amazement upon 
a literary career so crowded with brave effort, and so crowned with 
brilliant achievement ; which has left such enduring and ennobling influ- 
ences on the literature of the world, and has supplied such pure and 
inexhaustible streams of entertainment and instruction for all genera- 
tions. 

Resolved, That our warmest sympathies are with all at Abbotsford, 
or elsewhere, who are engaged in this just tribute to the genius of one 
whose power over the human heart no distance of time or place can 
extinguish ; and whose memory is cherished on every hill-side and in 
every valley of New England, as gratefully as by those who are privi- 
leged to tread his native heather. 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Longfejlow, and sup- 
ported in interesting addresses by Mr. Hillard, Mr. Kalph 
Waldo Emerson, Mr. Edmund Quincy, the Rev. Eobert C. 
Waterston, and others. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke as follows : — 

The memory of Sir Walter Scott is dear to this Society, of 
which he was for ten years an Honorary Member. If only 
as an eminent antiquary who has shed light on the history of 
Europe and of the English race, he had high claims to our 
regard. But to the rare tribute of a centennial anniversary of 
his birthday, which we gladly join with Scotland and indeed 
with Europe to keep, he is not less entitled, — perhaps he. 
alone among the literary men of this century is entitled, — by 
the exceptional debt which all English-speaking men have 
gladly owed to his character and genius. I think no modern 
writer has inspired his readers with such affection to his own 
personality. I can well remember as far back as when " The 
Lord of the Isles" was first republished in Boston, in 1815, — 
my own and my school-fellows' joy in the book. " Marmion " 
and " The Lay " had gone before, but we were then learning to 

19 
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spell. In the face of the later novels, we still claim that his 
poetry is the delight of boys. But this means that when we 
re-open these old books, we all consent to be boys again. We 
tread over our youthful grounds with joy. Critics have found 
them to be only rhymed prose. But I believe that many of 
those who read them in youth, when, later, they come to dis- 
miss finally their school-days' library, will make some fond 
exception for Scott as for Byron. 

It is easy to see the origin of his poems. His own ear 
had been charmed by old ballads crooned by Scottish dames at 
firesides, and written down from their lips by antiquaries ; and, 
finding them now outgrown and dishonored by the new culture, 
he attempted to dignify and adapt them to the times in which 
he lived. Just so much thought, so much picturesque detail 
in dialogue or description as the old ballad required, so much 
suppression of details, and leaping to the event, he would 
keep and use, but without any ambition to write a high poem 
after a classic model. He made no pretension to the lofty 
style of Spenser, or Milton, or Wordsworth. Compared with 
their purified songs, — purified of all ephemeral color or 
material, — his were vers de societe. But he had the skill proper 
to vers de soeiete, — skill to fit his verse to his topic, and not 
to write solemn pentameters alike on a hero or a spaniel. His 
good sense probably elected the ballad, to make his audience 
larger. He apprehended in advance the immense enlargement 
of the reading public, which almost dates from the era of his 
books, — an event which his books and Byron's inaugurated ; 
and which, though until then unheard of, has become familiar 
to the present time. 

If the success of his poems, however large, was partial, that 
of his novels was complete. The tone of strength in " Wav- 
erley " at once announced the master, and was more than justi- 
fied by the superior genius of the following romances, up to the 
" Bride of Lammermoor," which almost goes back to iEschylus, 
for a counterpart, as a painting of Fate, — leaving on every 
reader the impression of the highest and purest tragedy. 

His power on the public mind rests on the singular union of 
two influences. By nature, by his reading and taste, an aristo- 
crat, in a time and country which easily gave him that bias, 
he had the virtues and graces of that class, and by his eminent 
humanity and his love of labor escaped its harm. He saw in 
the English Church the symbol and seal of all social order ; in 
the historical aristocracy, the benefits to the state which Burke 
claimed for it ; and in his own reading and research, such store 
of legend and renown as won his imagination to their cause. 
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Not less his eminent humanity delighted in the sense and vir- 
tue and wit of the common people. In his own household and 
neighbors, he found characters and pets of humble class, with 
whom he established the best relation, — small farmers and 
tradesmen, shepherds, fishermen, gypsies, peasant-girls, crones, 
— and came with these into real ties of mutual help and good- 
will. From these originals he drew so genially his Jeannie 
Deans, his Dinmonts and Edie Ochiltrees, Caleb Balderstone and 
Fairservice, Cuddie Headriggs, Dominies, Meg Merrilies and 
Jeannie Rintherouts, full of life and reality ; making these, too, 
the pivots on which the plots of his stories turn ; and mean- 
time without one word of brag of this discernment, — nay, this 
extreme sympathy reaching down to every beggar and beggar's 
dog, and horse and cow. In the number and variety of his 
characters, he approaches Shakespeare. Other painters in 
verse or prose have thrown into literature a few type-figures, 
as Cervantes, DeFoe, Richardson, Goldsmith, Sterne, and 
Fielding ; but Scott portrayed with equal strength and success 
every figure in his crowded company. 

His strong good sense saved him from the faults and foibles 
incident to poets, — from nervous egotism, sham modesty, or 
jealousy. He played ever a manly part. With such a fortune 
and such a genius, we should look to see what heavy toll the 
Fates took of him, as of Rousseau or Voltaire, of Swift or 
Byron. But no : he had no insanity, or vice, or blemish. He 
was a thoroughly upright, wise, and great-hearted man, equal 
to whatever event or fortune should try him. • Disasters only 
drove him to immense exertion. What an ornament and safe- 
guard is humor ! Far better than wit for a poet and writer. 
It is a genius itself, and so defends from the insanities. 

Under what rare conjunction of stars was this man born, 
that, wherever he lived, he found superior men, passed all his 
life in the best company, and still found himself the best of the 
best ! He was apprenticed at Edinburgh to a Writer to the 
Signet, and became a Writer to the Signet, and found 
himself in his youth and manhood and age in the society of 
Mackintosh, Horner, Jeffrey, Playfair, Dugald Stewart, Sydney 
Smith, Leslie, Sir William Hamilton, Wilson, Hogg, De 
Quincey, — to name only some of his literary neighbors. 

Mr. Hillard's remarks related chiefly to a portrait of Scott 
painted for the late Mr. Ticknor by Leslie, which, with the 
smaller portrait by Stuart Newton now the property of Mrs. 
Philip H. Sears of Boston, was exhibited at the meeting. Mr. 
Hillard read an interesting letter from Leslie to Mr. Ticknor, 
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written about the time he was engaged in painting the portrait 
referred to, which for so many years has hung on the wall over 
the fire-place in his library in Boston. 

Mr. Quincy produced copies of the first edition of " Wav- 
erley " and of " Marmion," belonging to the Boston Athe- 
naeum, and also the editiones principes of the novels which are 
in the Dowse collection, belonging to the Society ; and stated 
some facts connected with their publication. He also spoke 
of the great merit of the Stuart Newton picture, which he said 
was regarded as a faithful likeness of the great novelist. 

Mr. Waterston produced some autograph manuscripts of 
Scott, including a portion of the History of Scotland, bearing 
upon the trial of Queen Mary ; together with proof-sheets of the 
same, with important corrections in Sir Walter's own hand. 
Captain Basil Hall asserts that Scott never corrected the press, 
or, if he did so at all, it was very slightly, and that in general 
his works came before the public just as they were written. 
Similar statements have often been made, and are widely be- 
lieved. Doubtless, in certain cases, it may have been true that 
Scott was not careful to revise his manuscripts or proof-sheets ; 
but all the specimens in the possession of Mr. Waterston proved 
that in many instances he was scrupulously exact, and left 
nothing undone to have his work brought before the public in 
as perfect a condition as possible. The manuscripts and the 
proof-sheets, here presented, gave evidence of the most con- 
scientious care both in regard to the statement of facts, and 
also to phraseology, even to the slightest shades of expression. 
In some instances, where long sentences were introduced into 
the middle of a page and new paragraphs added, the whole type 
must have been reset. Thus incontrovertible demonstration 
was given that both the original manuscripts and the proof- 
sheets were subjected to the most searching revision. Even 
the punctuation was carefully corrected with his own hand, 
showing that nothing was too minute to escape notice. 

The next autograph paper presented by Mr. Waterston to 
the meeting, was a letter of Scott to Robert Pierce Gillies, well 
known as an able translator of several works from the German, 
and the editor at that time of the " Foreign Review," which 
commenced its existence under his influence. 

With this letter, Scott sends an article for that periodical ; 
a " generous benefaction," as Lockhart terms it, which, he 
adds, "was equivalent to giving a brother author £100, at 
the expense of considerable time and drudgery to himself." 
This was Scott's method, in numberless instances, of serving 
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literary persons who had often little or no claim upon him, 
except that they were in need either of literary or pecuniary 
aid ; or perhaps both, which might, as the world goes, not be 
unlikely! Such a letter, with its accompanying literary con- 
tribution, is doubly interesting, both as showing Scott's prompt 
and hearty way of doing things, and the genuine nobleness of 
his nature. He makes no parade of liberality, but simply says, 
" The rest of the Eeview goes herewith. Also two books, — ' Due 
de Guise a Naples,' from which there is one or two small trans- 
lations to be made ; the other, a book of my own, a present 
from my dear friend Lord Somerville." 

Lord Somerville, ranking by birth among the most ancient 
of the Scottish Barons, had suddenly died at Vevay, while on 
his way to Italy, in 1819, and in the Bdinboro' Journal of that 
year Scott published an elaborate tribute to his much loved 
friend. Lord Somerville, for many years President of the 
Board of Agriculture, was the original of " the Laird," in 
" Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk," written by Scott from Paris 
in 1815. At the time of Somerville's last illness, Scott writes 
to his son, then an officer in the 18th Hussars, — " His death 
will be another severe loss to me ; for he was a kind, good friend, 
and, at my time of life, men do not readily take to new asso- 
ciates." The strength of Scott's affections, and their abiding 
tenacity, are clearly perceptible ; referring to the volume 
given him by Lord Somerville, he says : " I wish you would 
employ any clever-fingered scribe to write out the passages for 
insertion, of which there are several. I would not by any 
means choose the book to go into the printing-office. Though, 
it is not much worth, x have a prodigious value for it." 

This was written some years after the death of his friend. 
The letter closes with these memorable words : " Life is but a 
winter's day, and every minute must be improved. 

" I am, dear sir, yours very truly, Walter Scott." 

" I will be in Edin r on the 11th instant." 

Mr. Waterston then produced from his collection of auto- 
graphs an important portion of " Kenilworth " in Sir Walter's 
handwriting, including the interview between Essex and Sussex 
at the Royal Palace, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth, at 
which interview, it will be remembered, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
present, as we find here recorded by Scott's hand. 

In the midst of one of the violent outbursts between Leicester 
and Sussex, Scott exclaims, " The spirit of Henry VIII. was 
instantly aroused in the bosom of his daughter, and she turned 
on Leicester with a severity which appalled him, as well as all 
his followers." 
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" Kenilworth " was published in 1821, exactly fifty years ago. 
So that the autograph dates midway between this anniversary 
and the day we celebrate, a period which may be called the 
culminating point of Scott's literary greatness, for the success 
of that work was perhaps without a parallel. The blaze of 
popularity into which it instantly burst has never diminished. 
" It continues, and I doubt not will ever continue," says Lock- 
hart, " to be placed in the very highest rank of prose fiction." 

The pages upon which this manuscript is written are eight 
inches by ten, with fifty-six lines to a page. " Three such 
pages," Lockhart tells us, " were, in the author's estimation, a 
fair day's work, and were equal to fifteen or sixteen pages, as 
originally printed." 

He never rewrote such pages for the press. What was 
written was only upon one side of the leaf, all additions and 
alterations being made upon the blank page. The whole, 
though in dialogue, is without a break, closely written, five 
lines to an inch, with no special space indicating particular 
speakers : the words of Essex, Sussex, and Queen Elizabeth 
flow directly on ; while cool narrative, and fiery and passionate 
altercation, are given in the same steady hand. It is curious 
to consider the working of Scott's mind at a moment of such 
tremendous creation, and to witness with what apparent calm- 
ness his sentences glide over the page. 

How should we feel to look upon the writing of Shakespeare 
as he penned the most wonderful passages of Hamlet or Mac- 
beth ? Yet here is a production in many respects not less 
marvellous. We have before us the very page over which Scott 
brooded at the instant when those immortal imaginations took 
shape. More than this, we are permitted to stand as it were, 
by his side, and watch the dawning of his second thought. 

Take two instances as an illustration. Queen Elizabeth 
called upon Essex and Sussex to join hands and forget their 
animosities. The two rivals looked at each other with reluc- 
tant eyes, each unwilling to make the first advance. They 
remained still and stubborn, until the Queen raised her voice 
to a height which argued both impatience and absolute com- 
mand. 

" My Lords of Sussex and Leicester," she said, " I bid you, 
once more, to join hands, and God's death ! he that refuses 
shall taste our Tower fare 3re he see our face again." Here 
the passage originally ended ; but on the blank page, in the 
same handwriting, is the second thought : — 

" I will lower your proud hearts, ere we part, and that I 
promise on the word of a Queen ! " 
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So this added utterance of queenly power and dignity liaa 
been read upon the printed page of every copy of " Kenil worth " 
which has been given to the world. 

Nay, there is still another manifestation of thought on the 
manuscript, which could never be seen elsewhere. 

The manuscript reads, — "I will lower bo " — Scott was 
evidently purposing to write " both your proud hearts," but he 
intuitively saw that this would weaken the whole, and he dashed 
his pen (-be) over the unfinished word. 

The other passage of which we will speak is one in which 
the affecting tragedy of Amy Eobsart comes near being sud- 
denly unveiled before the Queen. Leicester stands on the 
verge of a gulf yawning for his destruction. 

" ' Is it true, sirrah,' " said the Queen to Varney, with one of 
those searching looks which few had the audacity to resist, 
" ' that you have seduced to infamy a young lady of birth and 
breeding, the daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcot-Hall ? ' " 

" Varney kneeled down, and replied, with a look of the 
most profound contrition, ' There have been some love passages 
betwixt me and mistress Amy Robsart.' " 

" Leicester's flesh quivered with indignation as he heard his 
dependent make this avowal, and for one moment he manned 
himself to step forward, and, bidding farewell to the court and 
the royal favor, confess the whole mystery of the secret mar- 
riage." 

" But," says the manuscript, " he looked at Sussex, and the 
triumphant smile which would clothe his cheek upon hearing 
the avowal sealed his lips." 

Thus it originally stood, but on second thought Scott per- 
ceived that, the avowal not having been made, the smile only 
existed in Leicester's imagination. On the blank page, there- 
fore, the author wrote " idea of; " and the sentence, as given to 
the world, stands thus : " He looked at Sussex, and the idea 
of the triumphant smile which would clothe his cheek upon 
hearing the avowal sealed his lips." 

How keen and penetrating, to the minutest detail, were Scott's 
perceptions, is shown by so subtile a thought not escaping him, 
even in the heat and excitement of such a creation. The whole 
scene was palpably before him, — every fact and possibility; 
the internal working of every thought, and the lights and 
shadows of every sentiment. 

Mr. Waterston stated that while in England he had visited, 
with peculiar interest, such localities as were associated with 
the writings of Scott : among which he named Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch connected with " Ivanhoe," and the splendid remains of 
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Kenil worth, whose magnificent rains still awaken the admira- 
tion of travellers from every part of the world ; or is not the 
attraction that irresistible charm which has been woven around 
them by the gifted mind we are considering ? In Scotland also 
he had made pilgrimage to scenes identified with the genius of 
Scott. He had climbed the heights of Stirling, had wandered 
amid the wild grandeur of the Trosachs ; had seen the beauty 
of Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, had landed at Ellen's Isle, 
upon whose pebbly shore the Lady of the Lake had moored 
her bark ; visited North Berwick and the Law, and looked 
upon the German Ocean from the crumbling walls of Tantallon 
Castle ; from Oban had sailed through the Sound of Mull, out 
amid the stormy Hebrides ; had entered the Cave of Fingal, 
and at Iona stood by the grave of Duncan and the Lord of the 
Isles, — and, having seen how the genius of Scott had thrown 
a spell of enchantment all over his native land, the home of 
the great magician at Abbotsford was visited ; the scenes he 
loved at Roslin and at Melrose, and finally his last resting- 
place at Dryburgh Abbey. 

He had listened to reminiscences from those who had known 
Scott, — Robert Chambers, and the Rev. Dr. Nichol of Jedboro', 
and others who, by personal recollections, gave a nearness of 
feeling and an individuality of impression. 

At the Parliament House one friend pointed out the rooms 
and the desk where he had often seen Sir Walter busily en- 
gaged as Clerk of the Session, and where through many years 
(and that during the most active period of his literary career) 
he conscientiously devoted a large portion of his time to profes- 
sional duties, — in itself, under the circumstances, one of the 
most remarkable facts in his remarkable life. The Rev. Dr. 
Nichol gave an account of being present with Scott at the last 
public meeting which he attended. The advancing tide of 
reform had swept onward, beyond what Scott, with his love of 
the past, could appreciate. He rose and sought to speak. But 
he could not hold the sympathy of the audience, or stem the 
current of popular feeling. Moved to deep emotion, he sat 
down in sadness, covering his face with his hands. 

What could be more powerful or touching than Scott's 
reference to the change which had come over his spirits by 
physical disability, and domestic and pecuniary disaster 1 

" The Sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 
In Ettrick's vale, is sinking sweet ; 
The westland wind is hush and still, 
The Lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
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Yet not the landscape to mine eye 

Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 

Though Evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o'er the hills of Ettrick's shore. 

" With listless look along the plain, 

I see Tweed's silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 

Of Melrose rise in ruined pride : 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree, — 
Are they still such as once they were, 

Or is the dreary change in me ?" 



Mr. Waterston closed his remarks by alluding to a graphic 
account he heard from the lips of Edward Everett, who had 
visited Scott at Abbotsford in 1818, and again after a lapse of 
twenty-six years. But it was not the delightful picture of 
domestic life given by Mr. Everett to which Mr. Waterston so 
particularly referred, as to a visit made in company with 
Scott to Melrose Abbey. " Musing," he said, " as I had done 
in my youth, over the sepulchre of the wizard, once pointed out 
by the bloody stain of the cross, and the image of the arch- 
angel, — standing within that consecrated enclosure, under the 
friendly guidance of him whose genius had made it holy ground, 
— my fancy kindling with the inspiration of the spot : I seemed 
to behold, not the vision so magnificently described by the min- 
strel, — the light which, as the tomb opened, shot upward even 
to the roof of the chancel, — but I could fancy that I beheld 
the yet brighter light which had broken forth from the Master- 
mind, streaming from his illumined page, ail-gloriously upward, 
above the pinnacles of worldly grandeur, till it mingled its 
equal beams with that of the brightest constellations in the 
intellectual firmament of England ! " 

Such was the man, — of varied and most marvellous genius, 
of unsurpassed industry, of genial and hearty good-will, — the 
centennial anniversary of whose birth we this day celebrate. 
Truly may he be counted a benefactor to Mankind. His influence 
■was not limited to clime or country. He was born for all Na- 
tions and for all Time. 



The President read the following letter from Dr. Holmes, 
who was unable to be present at the meeting. 

20 
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Boston, August 14, 1871. 

Dear Mr. Winthrop, — I know what I am losing by my enforced 
absence from the meeting of our Society on the hundredth birthday 
anniversary of the great historical romancer. The mere fact of coming 
together with a single thought in our minds and a single feeling in our 
hearts would make the occasion most interesting, were we only to sit 
an hour in silence, like an assembly of worshipping Friends. 

But I feel sure there will be much that I shall be glad to listen to 
from lips that will speak for us better than most of us could hope to 
speak for ourselves. And yet I cannot envy those who have so much 
to say and so brief a space to say it in. A large and beneficent life is 
not to be summed up in a few phrases. The glow of enthusiasm which 
burns in an eloquent eulogy but feebly represents the gratitude we owe 
to a great writer. He who has hung the halls and corridors, the 
chambers and the crypts of this house of many mansions, wherein 
dwells our consciousness, with pictures beautiful, ennobling, imperish- 
able ; he who has brought into our homes the friends whose features 
death cannot change, who will be dear to our children as they are to 
ns, and were to our fathers and mothers, — visitors who always come 
when called for and never stay too long, — has made us all his bankrupt 
debtors, and our best thanks are but as a penny in the pound of pay- 
ment. 

The benefactor of whom we are all thinking to-day was a singer and 
a story-teller. There are no names dearer to the hearts of men than 
these. To these it is that our life of care and toil owes largely that 
ideal element which floats over its realities like the vaporous mists of 
morning and evening, and like them turns the common light of day 
into almost celestial splendor. Without their voice the fame of how 
many saints and heroes would be buried with their ashes ! The mem- 
ory of nations perishes carent quia vate sacro. How rough would 
look the Caledonian thistle, bristling with its sharp theologies, had not 
Burns and Scott crowned it with the purple bloom of song and story ! 
These are the records that outlast monumental brasses and memorial 
stones. No wonder men love the singer in the amber of whose phrase 
they and their transitory tribe may outlive the flora and the fauna of 
their geological era ! The birth-place of Homer was the Ether-contro- 
versy of antiquity, and there was a sharper rivalry to claim the blind 
minstrel, than there is, or is like to be, to find the father of painless 
surgery. 

And how can we separate the names of Poem and Story from all 
that is most sacred, most divine, in the traditions of our race ? Was he 
not a poet who sang " The Lord is my Shepherd," and are there any 
sweeter passages in romance than those which tell the love-meeting of 
Isaac and Rebecca, the friendship of David and Jonathan, the affection 
of Ruth and Naomi ? 

If I were speaking instead of writing, I should know with what 
words to round my paragraphs. But I will not crowd my page with 
those names which in the fictions of the great story-teller represent 
more real life than many whom we count as living can pretend to. 
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Their simple recital would of itself alone be eloquence; for each, one of 
them would, like a flying spark, fire a long train of brilliant associa- 
tions. The far-reaching procession rises before me, — Gael and Sasse- 
nach, Hebrew and Saracen, monarch and courtier, noble and serf, 
knight and squire, chieftain and clansman, Cavalier and Roundhead, 
lover and maiden, priest and pedant ; but why lengthen the catalogue, 
every word of which recalls some breathing and real creation of the 
mighty minstrel's brain ? 

I will not try to conjure with the names which will be on thousands 
of lips to-day in speech and song. I hope they will be spoken by 
others of our number, and I only wish I were with you to hear them. 
This note conveys my regrets, but tries in vain to express the feelings 
which the inspiring subject suggests as they come to me sitting here 
alone. Possibly, if I could have shared the sympathies of your meet- 
ing, I might have found some form of utterance less unequal to the 
occasion ; but it is a pleasure to know that the fitting words will not 
be wanting from others, though I cannot be with you to hear them. 
Believe me always faithfully yours, 

0. W. Holmes. 

Mr. Waterston read the following letter from our Honorary 
Member, Mr. Bryant, who had been invited to be present at 

this meeting. 

Cdmmington, Aug. 9, 1871. 
To the Rev. R. C. Waterston. 

My dear Sir, — Allow me, through you, to return my thanks to 
the Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
affording me the opportunity of being present at the special meeting of 
the members to be held on the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Walter Scott. My engagements will not allow me to attend the 
meeting, but I desire to take part in the general expression which this 
anniversary will call forth of admiration for his genius and of gratitude 
to Providence for having raised up so nobly endowed an intellect to 
adorn the literature of the age. In the department of letters, in which 
he achieved his highest fame, others have since arisen who by their 
writings have challenged the admiration of mankind, but none of the 
authors of these later years have displaced him from his high pre- 
eminence. The delighted astonishment with which the reading world 
received his works, one after another, as they appeared, has subsided 
to a gentler emotion, but the calm wonder with which we now regard 
them is likely to last while the language in which he wrote shall 
endure. I am, dear sir, 

Very truly yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 

The President read an unpublished letter of Scott, dated 
" Edinboro', 2d February, 1826 " (a few weeks only after the 
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lailure of Ballantyne & Co.), which he said belonged to the 
Recording Secretary, Mr. Deane. The name of the person to 
whom the letter was addressed had been carefully erased. It 
is as follows : — 

Mt dear Sir, — I enclose the bills, which will come higher than 
my computation, especially as a very heavy bill to Child, which Lady 
Scott thought she had paid in full last year, arrived just now. Besides 
these, are several of the old accompts for House at Abbotsford, only 
partially paid. But then, to meet this, I have got some literary reviews, 
of which. I have hitherto made little accompt, but which can now be 
made effectual to relieve the funds a little. I should wish the smaller 
debts and poorer people settled with, if possible. I am sure I can have 
any reasonable time from the better class. I hope Hogarth has sent 
the title-deeds. 

I am happy to say "Woodstock" advances so well that if God grant 
me life, health, and spirits, it will be on the counters even on the last of 
February.* 

Castle Street, ) Yours very truly, 

Wednesday. ) Walter Scott. 

Lady Scott has agreed to make no more accompts. 

Indorsed, — " 1826, Edin. 2 Feb?- 

concerning Ballantyne & Co." 

The President asked if any member present had ever seen 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. William Amory said he had seen him in the court-room 
in Edinburgh, but had never spoken with him. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, all the members 
rising. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to Mrs. Ticknor 
and Mrs. Sears for the loan of the portraits of Scott for this 
meeting.f 

* "Woodstock" was completed March 26 of this year (sixty-nine davs after the 
announcement of the failure), and on the 3d of April Scott makes the following entry in 
his Diary : "I have the extraordinary and gratifying news that ' Woodstock ' is sold 
for .£8,228, all ready money, — a matchless sale for less than three months' work." 

t The portrait of Scott by Gilbert Stuart Newton was painted at Abbotsford, in the 
year 1824, for Mr. Samuel Williams of London, who soon after gave it to his niece. Miss 
Elizabeth Pratt; from whom it descended to the present possessor, Mrs. Philip H. Sears, 
of Boston, a near relative. 



